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SANFORD BATES 


Nominee for Moderator of the American Unitarian Association 


“TJ accept the nomination as moderator and will consider it a privilege and an honor to join 
with you and the Unitarian phalanx in a continent-wide effort to interpret our faith as the 
religion which emphasizes confidence in the worth of the individual man. We seek, in com- 
pany with all others of like mind, to preserve and extend the frontiers of democracy in the 
religious and civil life of America.”—Telegram of Acceptance. 
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Interim Commission Report 
William Rodman Peabody, Chairman 


With the submission of this report the 
Interim Commission on Planning and Re- 
view completes its duties. It has no sig- 
nificant or original accomptishment to re- 
late, but it has the satisfaction of knowing 
that nothing of significance or originality 
was expected or even desired of it. In 
fact, the appointment of the Commission 
was viewed with some alarm lest it might 
attempt to be a constructive instrumen- 
tality and append to the comprehensive 
report of the Commission of Appraisal its 
own views as to the proper administration 
of our Unitarian organizations. You will 
remember at the time of the publication of 
the report of the Commission of Appraisal 
that there was a widespread sentiment 
that the denomination had been given 
quite enough to think about, and perhaps 
more than enough to read, without the 
infliction of supplemental pronunciamentos 
by a second commission. Recognizing this 
justifiable sentiment of our associates, we 
have regarded it as a matter of honor to 
provoke in our Unitarian brethren no fur- 
ther mental uncertainties or even mental 
activity. In fact, as I suggested at the 
May meeting of the Association in Boston, 
we have thought of ourselves merely as 
watchers of the pot. Lest the intellectual 
ragout prepared for you by the Commis- 
sion of Appraisal lose its savor before you 
have an opportunity to pass opinion on it, 
we have moved it from time to time toward 
the front of the stove in order to keep it 
warm and have added such bits of season- 
ing as we believe advisable. 

During the past eighteen months the 
Commission has had an opportunity to 
observe the administration of the Associa- 
tion’s affairs, to know its officers and to 
learn something of their problems, their 
hopes and their accomplishments. It has 
been a happy experience. We believe that 
in general the affairs of the denomination 
are in good order, that our officers are 
earnest in their duties and are well equipped 
to perform them, and that there should be 
through the denomination a confident trust 
in the future welfare of our organized work. 

At the May meeting we recommended 
that the Association adopt a new set of 
by-laws substantially in the form proposed 
in its report by the Commission of Ap- 
praisal. These new by-laws involved no 
radical change in the structure or adminis- 
tration of the Association. At most they 
were a revamping of the old by-laws which 
had been drafted more than fifty years ago. 
They slightly remolded those outworn 
by-laws to meet present-day conditions, 
present-day problems and present-day life. 
With two minor exceptions, the new 
draft recommended by our Commission 
was adopted. These omissions were re- 
quired because a six months’ notice of any 
change in the by-laws is necessary before 
we may act upon them, and there was 


reasonable ground to conclude that these 
two suggestions were so framed that they 
probably went beyond the scope of the 
notice. Therefore, action on them was de- 
ferred until next May. 

The first suggestion provides that the 
board of directors shall choose from its 
own number a chairman of the board, who 
shall have such duties as the board may 
designate. The adoption of this amend- 
ment we strongly recommend. It per- 
mits, on the one hand, the president of the 
Association to present for the considera- 
tion of his board a program of adminis- 
tration and to advocate his cause. On the 
other hand, it permits a free discussion of 
such a program under the impartial guid- 
ance of a presiding officer. It is difficult 
at the same time to be a premier and a 
speaker of the House. 

As to the second amendment originally 
proposed by the Commission of Appraisal 
and recommended by the Interim Commis- 
sion, further consideration raises grave 
doubt. This amendment provides that 
the chairman of the board of directors 
shall preside at annual and special meetings 
of the Association. Experience has satis- 
fied us that an excellent chairman of the 
board may not have had the technical 
practice in parliamentary procedure which 
is necessary if he is to control so large a 
group as the May meeting. On the whole, 
we believe that the choice of a presiding 
officer for the meetings of the Association 
should not be prescribed by the by-laws 
in a mandatory fashion but should be left, 
as it is at present, to the will of the meet- 
ing. It is our present recommendation, 
therefore, that the second amendment to 
the by-laws originally advocated by us 
should not be adopted. 

Several amendments to the new by- 
laws as adopted at the last meeting were 
proposed at the May meeting from the 
floor. Action upon these amendments will 
be taken at the next meeting of the As- 
sociation in Boston. The Interim Commis- 
sion on Planning and Review is not a be- 
liever in mortmain. What the Associa- 
tion may do next year, after this Commis- 
sion has died, is not our business. We be- 
lieve, however, that a wise decision by the 
meeting may be made easier if careful 
thought is given to these amendments by 
some group of advisers. We recommend 
to the new Commission on Planning and 
Review that they study these proposed 
amendments and be ready to report their 
recommendations at the next meeting of 
the Association. .... 

We suggest that the officers of our four 
denominational agencies confer, and, with 
the memory that the most economically- 
administered lodging houses are those 
Italian hostelries where the day shift 
slip into the beds which become vacant 
when the night shift go to work, determine 
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whether it is not possible for us, the bill 
payers, to get more for our money by in- 
creasing the load factor of the facilities 
at 25 Beacon Street. 

The final recommendation of your Com- 
mission is perhaps outside the scope of 
our authority. If the Unitarian fellow- 
ship aspires to intellectual leadership, 
it must make manifest its ability both to 
think and to lead. The denomination is 
justly proud of the contributions which its 
leaders have made to the religious litera- 
ture of the world. The books of Chan- 
ning, Emerson, Theodore Parker and 
James Martineau shine like the great 
coastal lights pointing the way to the 
deep, straight channels of rational thought. 
We cannot expect such books as these to 
appear except at rare intervals. We can- 
not propagate a Channing. On the other 
hand, is it not disconcerting to find that 
of the forty-eight books recommended by 
the American Library Association in 1936 
as the noteworthy literary productions of 
that year on religion not one was from the 
pen of a Unitarian? Have we come upon 
a time when no Unitarian has anything 
worth while to say upon the subject of 
his faith? Or is it not possible that in our. 
denomination there are thoughtful, con- 
structive scholars who are overwhelmed 
by the routine duties of daily life and are 
unable to find the freedom for the sus- 
tained and uninterrupted effort which is 
necessary to produce a book worthy of 
the author and the subject? 

There has been growing in our univer- 
sities the practice of offering to a teacher 
who is submerged by classroom duties, 
but who has given evidence that his pro- 
gram for productive scholarship has ma- 
tured so far that he needs only free time 
to get a book into final form, a sabbatical 
year on full or part pay so that his literary | 
work may be without interruption. Is 
it not possible that among our parish 
ministers there may be here and there a 
potential author who, with adequate 
facilities and freedom from the restrictions 
of parish duties, may add to the permanent 
literature of liberal religion? Would not the 
establishment of a fund to promote such 
literature be a worth-while experiment? 
Those great coastal lights which penetrate 
with their powerful lamps the hidden 
mysteries of the open sea are indeed few 
and far between, but do not the minor 
range lights along the harbor shore which 
guide the sailor among the little rocks and 
sandspits of daily life perform their own 
special service and perhaps touch more 
nearly the humdrum life of the great ma- 
jority of us in this workaday world? 

Morituri vos salutamus. 


* * 


STATISTICS 
The registration at the conference was 
405—107 ministeria! and 298 lay delegates. 
Approximately 500 people heard Rabbi 
Silver’s address, and 426 attended the fel- 
lowship dinner. 
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Sign Posts on the Horizon 
Frederick May Eliot 


IVE months have gone by since the last annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association. 
Seven months remain before the next. My pur- 
pose tonight is to give a brief summary of some of 
the significant tendencies now at work among us, in- 
terpreting them in the light of our general purpose and 
long-range objectives, and then to propose for your 
consideration certain specific objectives for the period 
between now and next May. I shall speak of seven 
tendencies, and I shall offer three immediate objec- 
tives. 
Significant Tendencies 

1. Renewed Spiritual Emphasis. The first pre- 
liminary report of the Commission of Appraisal re- 
corded the presence in our fellowship of a widespread 
and insistent demand that our churches should lay 
greater emphasis upon the spiritual side of their work, 
and the most important parts of the final report of that 
Commission are those which dealt with this question. 
This is today the paramount concern of our denomina- 
tion. We are concerned with religion, with the sin- 
cere effort of men to see more clearly the spiritual 
nature of their inner life, and to discover the implica- 
tions of that insight for daily conduct. But we are 
becoming more and more aware of the need for prac- 
tical methods to foster the spiritual life, and more and 
more willing to spend time and thought and money 
upon the enterprise of creating such methods and 
making them available to our churches. In the years 
ahead, this will be increasingly the primary task of 
our Association, directly or indirectly, in all its 
work. 

2. Importance of Theology. Side by side with the 
demand for greater spiritual emphasis is the demand 
for more attention to the intellectual backbone of our 
faith. Theology has been an unpopular word of late, 
but we are coming to see that without a foundation of 
close, hard, disciplined thinking, religion is in danger 
of becoming soft and sentimental and ineffective. The 
appearance of groups among our ministers devoted 
to the study of questions which are essentially theo- 
logical in character—such as the Greenfield Group 
and the Humanist Seminar—is of great significance, 
and should be encouraged in every possible way. 
The report of the Interim Commission on Planning 
and Review, calling attention to the need for more 
productive scholarship among us, is another sign that 
should not be overlooked. Neither original thinking 
nor the production of scholarly books can be com- 
manded by denominational fiat, but we can make use 
of every available means to encourage our ministers 
to spend more time in study and in writing. The 
long-term effect of such a policy will be to deepen our 


roots in the soil of creative power, and the entire fel- 
lowship will profit by that process. 

3. The Wider Fellowship. Signs are multiplying 
almost daily that the period of isolation is over for 
Unitarians, if we are willing to respond graciously and 
effectively to the overtures of our kindred, both to the 
right of us and to the left of us, in the theological 
field. What is needed is not pleasant gestures of 
friendliness but definite co-operation in actual work. 
Let me cite two examples: 

Friendly relations with. the Universalists have 
long been a traditional part of our policy, but we seem 
to have made little progress in the direction of organic 
union, in spite of valiant efforts by many individuals 
on both sides. It seems to me that we shall get farther 
by saying little at present about long-range possi- 
bilities and devoting our efforts to specific measures 
of direct co-operation in the actual work. In particu- 
lar, plans for the closest teamwork in the territory 
covered by the Western Conference are now being 
formulated and promise to provide a solid foundation 
for larger plans in the near future. The time has 
come to demonstrate in a specific area that Unitarians 
and Universalists can work hand in hand. Ultimate 
results will take care of themselves. 

With the Society of Friends there is a practical 
possibility of close co-operation in the field of social 
action, and it is my judgment that Unitarians can best 
serve the cause of social justice by enlisting under the 
banner which the Quakers have carried so nobly and 
so effectively during recent years. I earnestly hope 
that such co-operation may be a major policy for our 
denomination from now on. 

4. Social Conscience. There is stirring among us a 
strong conviction that we have not measured up to 
the requirements of our faith in the field of social 
action. We have talked a lot about it, and at times 
argued with heat and even a touch of animosity; but 
we have done very little. It seems to me that the 
basic trouble is our failure to think through the ques- 
tion of what constitutes appropriate and advisable 
social action for a body of free churches; and the reason 
for this failure, in my opinion, is that we have not been 
sufficiently roused to the requirements of an enlight- 
ened social conscience. 

In the next few years I anticipate an increasing 
centering of attention upon an educational campaign 
among us to awaken Unitarians everywhere to the 
need for developing a rational program of social action 
that will be in complete harmony with our traditions. 
It will, in my opinion, be very different from any- 
thing we have had in the past; and it will serve as a 
unifying rather than a divisive force among us. 
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5. Regional Responsibility. Perhaps the most ob- 
vious change of policy which the denomination has re- 
cently made is the shift from centralized administra- 
tion to the frank recognition of the need for developing 
regional responsibility. This involves a long-term 
effort, but already there are indications that it will 
produce results in the near future. In Maine, in New 
Hampshire, in Southern New England, in the New 
York area, in the Philadelphia area—to mention only 
examples with which I have had personal contact 
during the last five months—there is abundant evi- 
dence that regional responsibility is growing with 
gratifying speed and strength. In every possible way 
this tendency should be nurtured, because it contains 
the promise of new vitality throughout the denomina- 
tion. ‘The Western Conference is at present the best 
example of regional responsibility, and steps will soon 
be taken to give full recognition to the place in our 
fellowship which this independent but actively co- 
operating body has earned for itself. 

The effects of such a development will be many. 
It will inevitably enlarge the measure of control over 
national policies in the hands of regional groups, and 
will thus help to democratize our denomination. It 
will stir into new life the missionary impulse, as it is 
already doing from northeastern Maine to Texas, and 
from Minnesota to Georgia. It will open the way for 
a more realistic and active extension policy, and will 
enlist in the national program a body of vigorous 
workers who have gained experience and enthusiasm 
through regional activities. It will lead to a vision 
of our future conceived in continental terms, and that 
vision will be based upon practical experience rather 
than upon theoretical considerations. 

6. Aggressive Extension Program. It is time for 
Unitarians to adopt the adjective “aggressive” in 
thinking and talking about their denominational 
program—especially in the field of church extension. 
We can have an aggressive policy without intolerance 
or arrogance or bad manners; and the risk of being 
misunderstocd is less than the risk of being over- 
looked. We need a definite and resolute plan for ex- 
pansion, which means new churches. And there are 
opportunities at hand for such new churches in many 
parts of the country. The extension policy must be 
wisely conceived and skillfully carried out, but the 
first thing is to make up our minds that we are going 
ahead, that we propose to build new churches and 
maintain them, that we are done with the business of 
passively accepting what fate seems to offer us and 
are determined to create our own destiny. Given that 
state of mind, ways and means can be found to carry 
out the policy. The results of this part of our pro- 
gram will determine the whole question of our future. 

7. Lcyalty and Sacrifice. Deep down underneath, 
there are two factors without which none of this con- 
structive work can be done—denominational loyalty, 
and the spirit of sacrificial giving. Without these, no 
program can be carried out, no ideal achieved. I 
think it is fair to say that in both these matters Uni- 
tarians have in recent years been woeful'y remiss. 
Our very first task is to build up once again the strong 
sense of personal devotion to our Unitarian cause 
which will express itself in terms of personal service 
and sacrificial giving—of time, energy and money. 
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During the last few months I have visited Uni- 
tarian churches in ten states. I have attended five 
state or regional conferences. I have had personal 
interviews with ministers and laymen from Texas, 
California, Kansas, Georgia, Florida, Ohio, and half a 
dozen other states. Everywhere the spirit is the same 
—a definite (though sometimes still rather surprised) 
awakening to the fact that the Unitarian cause is big 
enough and hopeful enough to merit the utmost devo- 
tion. We are becoming aware of our own greatness. 
We are feeling the stir and thrill of new confidence. 
We are becoming a Church. And loyalty and sacrifice 
will not be demanded of us in vain. 


Immediate Objectives 


And now let me turn to immediate and specific 
objectives. I propose, as a sort of test of our earnest- 
ness about this whole business of building a new and 
greater Unitarian Church, and as a definite beginning 
of our larger program, that we should pledge our- © 
selves here at Niagara Falls to do three things be- 
tween now and the annual meeting in Boston next 
May. I have chosen them because they seem to me 
possible of attainment, and also because they can only 
be attained if we are really in earnest about our devo- 
tion to the Unitarian cause. If in May we can report 
that we have done them, we shall know that we are 
ready for bigger things. 

1. “Hymns of the Spirit.” First of all, the new 
hymn-book. It is a magnificent piece of work, which 
should stir the pride of every Unitarian. The first. 
edition, now ready, is of ten thousand copies, and 
should be sold out almost at once. What I propose 
is that we set as our immediate goal twenty thousand. 
copies in use before next May. 

There are two reasons why this seems to me a | 
vitally important matter. One is the influence which 


the new hymn-book will have upon the spiritual life .™ 


of our local churches. The other is the influence which 
it will have as a unifying bond throughout the de- 
nomination. Nothing can draw us together in the ties. 
of common devotion more surely than the universal 
adoption of a common hymnal, and I cannot imagine 
a more powerful instrument for the education of our 
people in the art of worship. The deepseated hunger 
for a more spiritual note in all our churches, to which 


I referred at the beginning, has here the perfect means 97 


by which it may be satisfied. Let us respond to this © 
opportunity with eager and wholehearted enthusiasm! 

2. The Christian Register. In the second place, = 
our weekly journal, the only means of intercommuni- 
cation we possess, the one medium for the exchange of 
ideas and news which is intended to cover the entire 
denominational field. At present, there are thirty- 
three hundred subscribers to The Christian Register. 
I propose that we double that number by the time of 
the annual meeting in May. 

The special committee, appointed by the board 
of directors of the Association, at the request of the 
trustees of The Register, has made an admirable report. 
I trust that it will be adopted by the trustees and © 
approved by the directors, substantially as presented. 
Then we shall have a plan behind which we can mo- © 
bilize the full strength of the denomination. Let me 
beg you to forget all minor questions for the moment, 
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and center your efforts upon providing a list of sub- 
scribers' large enough to make it possible for The 
Christian Register to serve us all as an adequate chan- 
nel for the circulation of news and opinion. From 
the practical point of view, nothing will be so effective 
in building denominational morale and loyalty. There 
is no more important preliminary step to the great 
advance we all contemplate. 

3. The Annual Appeal. In the third place, the 
annual appeal. Last year, from churches, societies 
and individuals, we received a total of $29,036.97. 
That includes, however, $3,200 from the invested 
funds of the Sunday School Society, so that the 
amount received from living Unitarians for the cur- 
rent budget of the Association was only $25,836.97. 
If you take the figure of 100,000 as representing the 
total numerical strength of the denomination, that 
makes just over a quarter of a dollar per individual 
Unitarian. 

This year we ask for $45,000 over and above the 
income from invested funds. That means an in- 
crease in current giving over last year of a little more 
than $19,000. Is that too much to ask? I do not 
think so, and I propose that sum as the third goal of 
our immediate effort. Every penny of the increase 
will go directly into the field—not for overhead, nor 
salaries, nor administration, but as direct grants to 
establish and maintain churches under the Department 
of Church Extension and Maintenance. 

But we cannot get it without the active and de- 
termined co-operation of every minister and every 
church member. It won’t come easily—be assured of 
that. It will mean sacrifice at many points, and a 
new spirit of service concern for our cause everywhere. 
I believe it can be done. I propose to you that we 
make up our minds to do it. 

Just think for a moment of our next annual meet- 
ing in Tremont Temple in May. The first year of our 
united endeavor under new leadership has ended. 
As always, the most important gains are imponder- 
able and cannot be measured, though they can be 
felt in terms of deepened courage and faith. But on 
three specific matters, results can be measured and 
reported. The Department of Publications reports 
that twenty thousand copies of the new hymn-book 
are in the pews of our churches. The president of the 
trustees of The Christian Register reports that there 
are now sixty-six hundred subscribers on their list, 
within less than one thousand of the highest total ever 
received by that paper. The treasurer reports that 
the gifts from churches and individuals have passed 
the mark of $45,000, and that we have embarked upon 
a real policy of church extension. 


“Ts ita dream? Nay, but the 
lack of it the dream!” 


* * 


THE MORNING AFTER 


After the presentation of majority and minority reports 
by the Pension Commission everyone was in a state of bewilder- 
ment. At this juncture it further appeared that some who par- 
ticipated in the discussion were taking positions not as fully 
harmonized as had been their attitudes of the night before, sug~- 
gesting questions as to the type of fellowship which had been 
enjoyed on that night. 


Citizens of 1950 


Sanford Bates 


OBERT BENCHLEY in a characteristically 
amusing sketch once described the vanishing 
father. He pictured the almost extinct type of 

male parent as a stern, erect, pompous individual with 
sideburns and a tremendous gold watch and chain, 
who appeared on Sunday morning attired in a black 
frock coat and awed his family into respectful if not 
admiring submission. He compared this prehistoric 
creature with the present-day genus, togged out 
in a negligee shirt and slacks, prepared to play golf 
and hardly distinguishable in appearance from any 
of his sons. It’s better, you say, for a father thus to 
bea pal tohisboy. And perhaps it is; but the average 
father is not yet as much of a success as a pal as he 
used to be as a family ezar. 

A very superficial examination of tendencies will 
reveal that in the last two or three decades there has 
been a growth of powerful forces tending to weaken 
and to disintegrate the home. The absorption of 
women into industry, the inexpensive automobile, 
the radio, the movie, power machinery on the farm, 
the lure of the great cities, daylight saving, the in- 
crease in secondary education, our penchant for being 
‘Soiners’” of everything, are only a few of the many 
one could name. 

To such an extent have we reconciled ourselves to 
the disintegration of the family circle that much of our 
social and philanthropic effort of today is aimed at the 
individual—and we have Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Women’s Clubs, Men’s Clubs, Business Women’s 
Clubs, Women Voters Leagues, Boys’ Clubs and Youth 
Congresses attempting to supply the deficiency. 

During these months of October and November 
in connection with Community Fund drives through- 
out the country, we are calling attention to the im- 
portance of the Mobilization for Human Needs in 
terms of social agencies. We take these character- 
building agencies more or less for granted, nor do we 
ask ourselves often enough why it is necessary to have 
sO many social agencies. 

These tendencies towards community interest in 
underprivileged youth evolved from a growing appre- 
hension that all was not well with many of our young- 
sters. The alarming rates of juvenile delinquency 
and the lack of success in curing it through reforma- 
tories and training schools have caused us to ponder. 

Thirty years ago America discovered the Juvenile 
Court and wrote into the statute laws of every state 
the conviction that erring youth could and should be 
turned from paths of crime by helpful and under- 
standing treatment rather than punishment. 


I 


Recent surveys have developed the disquieting 
facts that only in a minority of cases do even the 
best training schools succeed in permanently over- 
coming delinquent proclivities, and even the efficacy 
of our best Juvenile Courts has been challenged. Per- 
haps one reason for this apparent failure grows out 
of the inevitable feeling of coercion or hostility when- 
ever the state assumes control of an individual. When 
boys cease being our friends and become our hostages 
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our success with them, at least in the way of rehabili- 
tation, is diminished. 

The recent survey conducted by the American 
Youth Commission discloses 327 national, nongovern- 
mental, youth-serving organizations, of which eighty 
are largely, if not entirely, composed of young people. 
If the citizens of 1950 do not turn out to be as righteous 
and upright, as useful and as patriotic, as we want them 
to be, it won’t be because we haven’t tried. But has 
our endeavor been along effective lines? 

It is of more than ordinary significance that at 
the Second White House Child Conference, held a 
few years ago, the Children’s Charter there promul- 
gated contained in its first three paragraphs the in- 
dispensable need of religious training and a good home 
for each child, and his right to such or the nearest ap- 
proach thereto. 

Fundamentally, then, our first duty and one 
which we perhaps too often overlook is the restoration 
and maintenance of the good home, and the halting 
of those community influences which would destroy it. 

But in the meantime, where are our boys? What 
is the citizen of 1950 doing tonight? Where does he 
live? What are his parents doing? How is his leisure 
time occupied? From whom does he get his ideals? 
And if we do not relish the frank answers to these 
questions, whose fault is it? 

Admitting that there are many well-organized 
homes, both rich and poor, and notwithstanding her- 
culean efforts being made by character-building agen- 
cies, to all too great an extent our American boy is on 
the street; his home is so squalid or so crowded as to 
offer no comfort or diversion; his parents (at least 
those of the ones who will later commit crime, ac- 
cording to Dr. Sheldon Glueck) are unemployed, or 
separated, or in jail, or drunk, or insane; his leisure 
time is occupied in emulating the shady heroes of his 
own neighborhood, the gambler, the gangster and the 
crooked politician; and his ideals he gets from the 
sensational, salacious and crime-provoking strips and 
tabloids, from the ten-cent movie and the gangbusting 
radio skit. 

In addition we surround him with other physical 
and moral hazards of our own manufacture. We not 
only permit him in many places to have liquor, but 
we advertise its merits; we put cigarettes in a slot 
machine where he can obtain them whatever his age; 
we work him before his education days are finished; 
and we knock him down in the street, oftentimes his 
only playground, with our motor-trucks. 


II 


I am proud recently to, have associated myself 
with one of society’s efforts to right some of these in- 
justices. Boys’ Clubs of America is a common-sense 
movement to offset the devastating effects of our com- 
plex modern civilization upon that most natural of 
individuals—the American boy. I am_ repeatedly 
surprised to find the number of Unitarians actively 
engaged in sponsoring Boys’ Clubs throughout the 
country. This is doubly reassuring. It indicates 
that Boys’ Club work has a distinct appeal to intelli- 
gent religious folks, and it is also a further indication 
of the persistent desire on the part of Unitarians to 
express their altruism in practical ways. The Boys’ 
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Club presents a demonstration of social work of a high 
order; it is practical; it is unique; it is effective. It 
is postulated on the most important fact of boy life— 
that a boy will play and that he will play with boys. 
The gang is a natural phenomenon. The Boys’ Club 
opens its doors to him whether he has five cents a 
month for dues or not, and no matter who or what he 
is. It seeks to help him to do what he wants to do, 
and do it well. And, above all, it provides an unrivaled 
opportunity for the imposition of that kind of exem- 
plary unconscious leadership so necessary for a boy 
bereft of home and spare-time guidance. 

Boys’ Clubs of America has a great vision of the 
future. Instead of the three hundred fine clubs now 
federated together, located in 153 cities, we see ten 
thousand of these places of cheer and friendship in 
two thousand of our cities, each in its own building, 
backed by a responsible sponsoring committee (on 
which there will be many Unitarians) with intelligent, 
inspired leadership, with the boys of the neighborhood 
coming in of their own free will. And these clubs will 
serve not merely as places of amusement and diversion, 
but fertile areas where character may grow and the 
leaders of 1950 be discovered. More than that, they 
will develop as rallying points where wise and helpful 
contacts will be made with those communities which 
we now all too little understand, but which we desire 
very much to understand. What more helpful liaison 
between one community and another, between all the 
people in a community, than that unaffected, energetic, 
unashamed and friendly little soul—the American boy. 

We can have the regimented, subservient legions 
of a dictator, such as we see in Russia and Germany and 
Italy. According to Ernest Poole, writing in a recent 
number of Harpers, the slogan of Mussolini’s regiments 
of youngsters is ‘‘Believe, obey and fight,’’ and one of 
their great orders is called “Sons of the Wolf.” Or 
we can meet the issue of boyhood in the democratic 
way. ‘Keep them free to laugh and live,” says George 
E. Vincent in one of our pamphlets, and well may we 
add, ““To think, and act and grow and prosper, and 
when the time comes in 1950 or later to lead us,” as 
many of the under-privileged boys of the past are 
leading us now. 


III 


Unitarianism’s great contribution to the survival 
of a liberal democracy in America will be the insistence 
on the concept of the inherent worth of each human 
being, irrespective of birth, race, or color. Dickens 
must surely have had a few Unitarian misgivings: 


“Spirit,” said Scrooge, “‘tell me if Tiny Tim will 
live.” ‘I see a vacant seat,” replied the Ghost, ‘‘in the 
poor chimney corner, and a crutch without an owner, 
carefully preserved. If these shadows remain unal- 
tered by the future the child will die. What then? 
If he be like to die, he had better do it, and decrease 
the surplus population.” 

Scrooge hung his head to hear his own words quoted 
by the spirit, and was overcome with penitence and 
grief. 

“Man,” said the Ghost,‘‘ if man you be in heart, 
not adamant, forbear that wicked cant until you have 
discovered what the surplus is, and where it is. Will 
you decide what men shall live, what men shall die? It 
may be that in the sight of Heaven you are more worth- 
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less and less fit to live than millions like this poor man’s 
child. Oh God! to hear the insect on the leaf pronounc- 
ing on the too much life among his hungry brothers in 
the dust,” 


What does it mean to be a liberal? The sentry 
in Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Iolanthe,’’ you will recall, 
expressed the conviction: 


“Every boy and girl who is born alive 
Is either a little liberal or else a little conservative.” 


How common it is for us to take a perfectly 
splendid adjective and invest it with some special or 
unique meaning. This has been the fate of the word 
“fiberal.”” Nazi Germany sneers at liberalism as 
being the doctrine of weaklings. In my visit to Ber- 


~ lin in the summer of 1935 I heard thunderous denun- 


ciations by the Nazi statesmen of liberalism as a 
policy. The Soviets in Russia likewise reject the 
liberal viewpoint, because with them it does not go 
far enough and indicates a certain lukewarm policy 
of radicalism. Well, if I mistake not, the word “‘lib- 
eral’ means simply “free.” Are there any limits to 
freedom? Should we permit any person or govern- 
ment to define liberalism for us? I am persuaded that 
nowhere in the world is there more vigorous challenge 
being made than in the United States to demonstrate 
the attachment of our people to the democratic idea 
of individual freedom. To continue our loyalty to 
this ideal means to demand complete liberality of 
thought and action. I would not for a moment con- 
tend that there are not other denominations where 
liberal thought is the rule, but I do say that none of 
the Christian philosophies is more hospitable to the 
idea of religious freedom than is Unitarianism. The 
liberal young person will find himself at home there. 
He will be given no orders as to where or how his in- 
tellect shail operate. No creed will be imposed. No 
books will be officially approved or disapproved. In 
the same way that modern youth is democratic, even 
as the American habit is democratic, so we contend is 
democracy the keynote of Unitarianism. If democ- 
racy is to survive in the world, the opportunity for 
young people in the field of liberal religion is obvious. 


IV 


Lord knows that there is enough for young people 
to accomplish that we have left undone—slum clear- 
ance, development of honest business methods, the 
elimination of the spoils system, sound efforts to ele- 
vate and dignify morals, a better distribution of 
wealth without taking away the incentives to industry 
and self-denial, utilization of our new leisure, the habit 
of obedience to law, and fundamentally a new spirit of 
sportsmanship which regards the game as worth more 
than the prize, and puts the man above the dollar. 

Liberal religion today not only recites the glories 
of the past but asks what about the future, concerns 
itself with the business of living, with the importance 
of character, education and the glory of daily work. A 
religion which will survive will be that which relates 
itself to the daily life of the people, and while we are 
talking about the obligations of young people, let us 
not forget that there is no power greater than the 
power of a good example. We cannot expect them to 
set us an example of patriotism, decency, loyalty and 


honesty. The mission of the liberal young people of 
tomorrow is to insist upon freedom of thought, de- 
mocracy in government, the courage to act upon their 
convictions and the recognition of the dignity and 
worth of the individual soul. Louis Untermeyer de- 
scribes their task in these words: 


The quiet and courageous night, 
The keen vibrations of the stars, 
Call me, from morbid peace, to fight 
The world’s forlorn and desperate wars. 


The air throbs like a rolling drum— 
The brave hills and the singing sea, 
Unrest and people’s faces come 
Like battle trumpets, rousing me. 


And while Life’s lusty banner flies, 
I shall assail, with raging mirth, 

The scornful and untroubled skies, 
The cold complacency of earth. 


Unitarian young people of today, America’s 
leaders of 1950, may cherish the conviction that there 
is no fellowship that comprises a larger percentage of 
men and women who prove their religious conviction 
by assailing “the cold complacency of earth.” 

None of our Unitarian hymns has been sung more 
repeatedly or more enthusiastically or more appro- 
priately by our young people than that which rings 
out this challenge to liberal youth. 
our National Anthem: 


Go forth to life, O child of earth, 
Still mindful of thy heavenly birth. 
Thou art not here for ease or sin 
But manhood’s noble crown to win. 
x * * 
A UNIQUE INSTITUTION 


For years I have believed, and have tried in my ministry to 
carry this belief into action, that a Unitarian church is a unique 
institution. Other churches may tolerate intellectual freedom; 
we encourage it. By our very tenets we make no least conces- 
sion to the arbitrary and emotional dogmatism of the dictators— 
theological, economic, or political. And it is well that we oppose 
them—for if they should have their way, our faith in freedom 
would land us in a concentration camp. That concrete and 
painful is the jeopardy of human freedom today! 

Years ago, at a Unitarian conference, one of our ministers 
boasted in his address that he had a church of working people. 
In the discussion period that followed, one of the wisest Uni- 
tarian ministers it has been my good fortune to know arose and 
said, ““My church is neither for the rich nor the poor, but for 
‘folks.’ ’’ 

Surely in these days of increasing class-consciousness our 
churches are challenged to bear silent but powerful witness that 
in at least one social organization people are people and not mem- 
bers of some particular class division. I am afraid that far too 
many Unitarian churches are but cliques of the intellectual or 
social elite. With our great spiritual and democratic heritage 
we should cultivate with religious fervor a spirit of brotherhood 
which transcends class lines, and strives for a sympathetic and 
first-hand understanding of all sorts and conditions of people. 

Dr. Dilworth Lupton in Niagara address. 
* * * 


PRESENTATION 
At the Wednesday morning business session the presiding 
officer, in behalf of the American Unitarian Association, pre- 
sented to the members of the Hymn Commission copies of 
“Hymns of the Spirit” bound in imported morocco, full gilt 
edged and inscribed by the president of the Association. 


I wish it could be ~—" 
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Some Fundamental Needs of Human Life 
Abba Hillel Silver 


ELIGION in its profoundest sense is obedience 
to law—moral law, spiritual law. This obe- 
dience is predicated upon a recognition that 

there is such a thing as a spiritual order, which is 
sustained and regulated by eternal spiritual laws. 
The religious objective is the fulfillment of these laws, 
and the religious discipline is the proper control of 
our thoughts and actions so as to bring them within 
the province and dominion of these laws. Sin is self- 
banishment from the kingdom of moral law, and 
repentance is the effort to return to it. 

In the animal world there is, of course, no such 
thing as moral law. There only the physical laws pre- 
vail. There is no wrongdoing among animals. Ani- 
mals are not conscious of sin. In many ways man, 
too, because he belongs to the animal world, is held 
in the vice of these physical laws. Like the animal, 
he, too, kills and consumes, and very often lives by 
the law of the claw and the fang. 

But because man is more than animal, a higher 
species in the organic kingdom, he is subject also to 
another set of laws, utterly unknown to the lower 
animal world—laws of generosity, pity for the weak, 
forgiveness, humility, self-restraint, self-sacrifice and 
the quest of peace and of knowledge. 

This moral law is defined in detail by every classic 
religion. It varies only in details. Time and con- 
ditions determine the width of the channel. But the 
stream is the same. Man does not always live up to 
the mandates of the moral law, for man is man, and 
not God; but man must recognize it, acknowledge it, 
and aspire towards it. He may fall short of the goal. 
He may go astray. But always he must try to find 
his way back, and the way is always open to him. 


I 


It is only when a man denies the very existence of 
the spiritual order, and accepts no code which is based 
upon spiritual postulates, that he is irrevocably lost. 
This adherence to a moral law which is more than 
social usage or temporary improvisation is one of the 
fundamental needs of human life. Attempts to ap- 
proximate the moral ideal are made by every ethically- 
motivated age, and the code which it evolves is the 
index of its moral progress. It is not, however, the 
ultimate definition or expression of the whole moral 
law. 

It is characteristic of every settled and established 
culture that it produces an effective code of conduct 
which people accept as a matter of course—a moral 
atmosphere, so to speak, which they breathe as 
naturally as the air about them. This code, this man- 
dated way of life, is universally recognized and enforced 
by public opinion. At times such a code becomes too 
rigid and constrictive, and some free spirits rebel. 
But, for the most part, this fixed and settled regimen of 
moral life is the greatest boon to an age, for it sus- 
tains, shields and directs men. The lives of most men 
are held together by moral routine. It is the social 
mechanism which keeps men’s lives from falling apart. 
Only the rare few whose life’s interests are so com- 


pletely focused in a central ideal, which rises far be- | 
yond the level of the age and which like a peak thrusts 
itself up into higher realms, can dispense with the 
cement of social standards and moral conventions. 

Unfortunately for our age, it has no such univer- 
sally-recognized and accredited code of conduct. All 
our moral ideas have again been thrown into the 
crucible. There is hardly a single moral concept in 
private or in public life which may be said to receive 
the universal sanction and endorsement of our gen- 
eration. Marriage, fidelity, industry, patriotism, 
tolerance, liberty, peace, democracy—these moral 
principles which a previous generation accepted al- 
most axiomatically, as fixed rules of life and guiding 
stars, have in our day become the subject of the most 
bitter controversy and negation. It is not that every- 
body does not observe them in practice. It is that 
they are being denied in essence and rejected in prin- 
ciple by so many—and by organized groups, classes 
and governments even more than by individuals. 
What should be the natural source of moral guidance 
and authority—governments—are today polluted cess- 
pools of moral iniquity. Organized governments are 
today, through their moral license, their opportunism, 
cynicism, terrorism, broken pledges, piracy and gang- 
sterism, confounding the moral lives of their citizens, 
and undermining whatever authority the moral law 
may still possess among them. 

This is particularly true of dictatorships. Here 
the state arrogates unto itself moral sovereignty. 
The state is itself the right—the state can do no 
wrong. The process of state idolatry has been pro- 
ceeding at a steadily-increasing tempo in the western 
world ever since the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

Since Machiavelli and Luther, the concept of the 
state’s moral self-sufficiency has fearfully advanced. 
Since Hegel and Fichte the state has been apotheo- 
sized. This doctrine, of course, degrades national 
morality to political strategy, and gives us the kind of 
world we have today—a world which is being carried 
along headlong in the crazy currents of its own crimi- 
nal follies to its tragic doom. 

The classic religions of mankind bestowed no 
such moral immunity upon the state or upon any class 
within the state. They proclaimed a supreme moral 
law which was binding alike upon government and 
people, upon kings, nobles, priests and commoners. 
In the name of such a compelling and overarching 
moral law a prophet could point the finger of accusa- 
tion against an erring king, and ery out, ‘“Thou art the 
man!” 

Not only is the state claiming today ultimate 
moral validity, but classes within the state demand 
man’s highest and exclusive loyalty. Not to the 
spirit of God in man—in mankind—does man owe his 
supreme allegiance, but to the party which best serves 
his political or economic interests. Local attach- 
ments are transfigured into moral absolutes. And the 
party, self-freighted with exalted mission and heroic 
destiny, may resort to all forms of violence, cruelty 
and deception without compunction and without hesi- 
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tation. The party is the final judge of its own conduct, 
and accountable only to itself. 

There are individuals who have become so ob- 
sessed with this class loyalty, and so insensate to the 
universality of the law of the spirit, that they will de- 
nounce as shamelessly immoral the very practices and 
technique which they condone and defend when em- 
ployed by their own party. 

Well meaning but confused liberals are particu- 
Jarly subject to such moral aberrations. Their 
great eagerness to see the kingdom come speedily 
causes them, for example, to see the mote in the eye 
of the Fascist but never the beam in the eye of the 
Communist. Bloody purges, perversion of justice, 
denial of all freedom, militarization and terrorization, 
are unfortunate historical necessities when committed 
by their friends, but blackest crimes when committed 
by their enemies. 


II 


The reality and the imperative of the moral law 
derive from an awareness of the reality and of the 
presence of God. “For I am the Lord” is the war- 
rant and authority for all the great moral teachings of 

| the Bible. The source of the laws of the spiritual 

_ world, even as the source of the laws of the physical 

_ world, is not man, but God, and a God not made in the 
image of man but a God according to whose dimly- 
glimpsed spiritual likeness man endeavors to fashion 
his own unfolding life. Faith in God gives man the 
courage to follow through along ethical lines even 
though the immediate consequences are pain and 
suffering. God is man’s confidence in his bitter and 
seemingly unending struggle. God links man’s world 
of aspiration with the world of cosmic existence. 
Man’s faith in God gives him the assurance that he 
lives in a purposeful and intelligent world, that there 
is law and not chaos in his spiritual life, and that his 
ethical strivings possess definite cosmic significance. 
“Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place” is the 
most comforting and inspiriting thought of the whole 
immortal Psalter. 

It is easy to say that man should cultivate an at- 
titude of detached skepticism towards the enslaving 
universe, seeing that he knows so little about it, and 
center his attention entirely upon the cultivation of his 
own life in society. One should play and enjoy the 
game of life regardless of ‘whether he saw the thing 
as comedy or high tragedy or plain farce.” 

But the problem cannot be thus cavalierly dis- 
missed. It has a way of intruding itself, even into our 
‘most heroic and emancipated moods. Life wants to 
_know its terms of reference to the universe. Men who 

_ vibrate to the force of ideas and who are sensitive to 
_ their implications will not live contentedly or joyously, 
or struggle for an ideal sacrificially, when they become 
convinced that life is nothing more than a plain farce. 
No idealist ever died upon the cross for a cause which 
he knew to be a stupid comedy. 
h Life is not a game, and men cannot be summoned 
to the high disciplines of life by an appeal to sports- 
manship. For the very idea of sportsmanship is 
predicated upon the conviction that the game is fair, 
the rules of the game just and reasonable, and that 
man has a chance to win. But if life is known to be 


without purpose, or intelligence, or fairness, or justice, 
and man is unalterably doomed to defeat, then it is 
preposterous to summon him to valor and nobility 
on the basis of sportsmanship. 

Thus faith in God is another fundamental need 
of human life. 


III 


A sense of the worth of the individual is still 
another. Man needs a sense of dignity in order to 
develop morally. Man’s patent finitude, his frailty, 
the brevity of his life, the pain and sorrows of his days, 
and the ignoble desires and acts of which he is capable, 
need to be compensated for or attenuated by a vision 
of his nobility and power. “What is man that thou art 
mindful of him” must find its answer in “Yet hast 
thou made him but a little lower than the angels.” 
The rabbis said that man is a coworker of God in crea- 
tion, and that every man has the right to say “for my 
sake was the whole universe created.”” Thus man 
must be “built up” in self-esteem and in confidence in 
order to bring out the best within him. 

Unfortunately in our day society moves to sub- 
merge the individual, or rather to reduce his stature. 

Everywhere the state is stepping in to check the 
power and authority of the individual. The demo- 
cratic apparatus which middle-class individualism 
created to safeguard its rights is being pushed aside 
or discarded. Bolshevism, Fascism, and Nazism 
have this one thing in common—they are all cham- 
pions of maximum state or class authority. The 
individual has no inalienable rights—no areas forever 
exempted from group control and interference—no 
inviolable worlds. 

There are spiritual advantages to a doctrine of 
collectivism as against the doctrine of private exploi- 
tation and careerism which characterized so much of 
our passing civilization. Both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity always subordinated in doctrine the private 
ambitions of the individual to the well-being of society 
as a whole. The highest good was the social: good. 
Man was taught to discover the real significance of 
his life in enterprises which contributed to the up- 
building of the perfect society. Primitive Chris- 
tianity was actually communistic in its social structure, 
and so were the monastic brotherhoods which derived 
from it. The whole purpose of the Mosaic Jubilee 
legislation, touching land tenure and sale, as well as 
the whole tenor of the social message of the prophets 
of Israel, was to protect society against masterful 
and aggrandizing individuals. 

Neither Judaism nor Christianity has therefore 
anything to fear from the spread of the doctrine of 
the socialized community and the collective life which 
is likely to dominate the new era. All spiritual move- 
ments of mankind had that ideal at the core of their 
inspiration. The peaeeful, neighborly, co-operative 
life has been the goal of all the weary marches of 
civilization. All religious education has been directed 
towards training men to think less in terms of per- 
sonal career and success and more in terms of a co- 
worker in a common social enterprise. 

The danger lies in the excessive zeal and over- 
reaching on the part of the state which may lead to 
the complete subjugation of the individual and which 
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in time may prove fatal to his spiritual life. Our ex- 
perience of the last two decades in different parts of 
the world with experiments in the corporate society, 
in Communism, in State Socialism, in State Capital- 
ism, has given men ground for fear that the individual 
is being sacrificed in the process of economic and po- 
litical co-ordination. 

Whether the suppression of the individual is only 
a necessary incident in the transition from one social 
order to another and freer social order, or whether 
together with dictatorship it will become a permanent 
feature of the new social order, is for the present a 
matter of conjecture. But for the time being at least 
it is alarming to behold in the lands where the cor- 
porate ideal of the state has made the greatest head- 
way the total conscription of the individual in the ser- 
vice of the autocratic state. All thought is regimented. 
Education becomes propaganda. Every writer be- 
comes a functionary of the state. Attempts are 
made, as in Germany, to make even the Church an ad- 
junct and a propaganda agency for the political state, 
a mouthpiece for its dogmas and pretensions. The 
right of the individual to quest for himself in the fields 
of the mind and the spirit is denied. A new or- 
thodoxy has been enthroned. It is now proclaimed 
that absolute truth as regards social ethics, govern- 
ment and economics, even private morality, has 
finally been revealed. It is in the safekeeping of a 
minority political group—a new priestly hierarchy. 
The individual must accept the dogma of the régime, 
unquestioningly and submissively, or he is anathema. 
This new state absolutism, backed by its vast punitive 
power, is far more dangerous than the old and now dis- 
credited absolutism of the Church. The latter was 
frequently held in check by the secular arm of govern- 
ment. At least the secular and the ecclesiastical at- 
tenuated each other’s powers. But with the decline 
in the political power of the Church, and the ascend- 
ancy of the absolute authoritarian state, the individ- 
ual is at the complete mercy of the latter, without re- 
course and without refuge. 

There are other fundamental needs of human life. 
I have not spoken of man’s physical and _ biologic 
needs, of his social or his esthetic needs—these are all 
fundamental needs, and the task of civilization has 
been to satisfy each of them separately and all of 
them harmoniously. I have spoken only of these 
because our age is in danger of forgetting them. 


* * 


A Letter from an Englishman 


Magnus C. Ratter 


Mr. Ratter, minister of the Unitarian church at Rawtenstall, 
England, was an unexpected visitor at the conference. Unfor- 
tunately he had already left Niagara Falls when the chairman 
called upon him fora brief word. We have invited him to speak 
that word in these pages. 


I may not flatter: you are above that. I cannot comment: 
I do not know enough. But in response to friendly request I will 
tell of two pieces of work—to my knowledge not carried out 
here—which I have attempted with modest success. 

Two years ago I instituted a marriage celebration in my 
church. The purpose is that all who participate may return thanks 
for the joy and the grace realized in marriage. The order of ser- 
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vice is like to others familiar to you, but prayers, reading, music 
hymns and sermon all express one theme, the beauty and sanctity 
of marriage. Men were encouraged that Sunday to give their 
wives a bouquet. 

A commemoration card was designed. The Praying Hands 
on a blue background carried a photograph of the church, with 
date and Rawtenstall Unitarian Church clearly printed. Upon 
this card was inscribed the maiden name of the bride, the name 
of the bridegroom, the date of wedding, names of officiating 
minister and church where the marriage was consecrated. This 
made it so that all participating carried away with them a card, 
peculiarly personal. In this time of novel experiment we must 
never condemn, we should however emphasize the enduring 
beauty of a noble home life. Beauty is its own sufficient 
witness. 

The second thing of which I wish to speak is the religious 
teaching of Albert Schweitzer and Robert Bridges. The essence 
of their teaching, I deem it to be ours, I have written as The 
Tenfold Reverence: 


Thou shalt reverence the life that is within thee, 
the lives that are without, and the Creative Life, God, 
upon whom all things depend. 

Be kind to all animals; do not thoughtlessly hurt 
any bird, insect or wayside flower; they all have their 
lives and their joys. 

While deepening persona! reverence for scripture, 
the prophets and all saints, seek diligently till others. 
equally noble are discovered. 

Reverence one morning as holy and keep it quiet 
for daily meditation, think upon the Friendship of God, 
the Unity of Man, and the Life Eternal. 

Hold fast to thine own integrity, seek always for the 
higher motive in others, assured that guardian spirits 
attend to guide and inspire. 

Give heed to the natural laws of health, that physi- 
cal well-being and mental joy may strengthen for noble 
service, now and afterward. 

Honor thy father and thy mother, be kindly af- 
fectioned toward brothers and sisters: so shall the 
natural relationship become a spiritual oneness. 

Thou shalt hold sacred the life-creating power 
within: nor soil it in any wanton contact. 

Do not strive for sudden wealth; there is truer 
happiness in a higher affection. 

Finally, it is required of thee, as in a spirit of pure 
adoration, to work for God uninfluenced by fear of 
punishment or hope of reward. 


The Medieval Church educated the people through the 
Miracle and Morality Plays. They acted their doctrine. This 
following is an attempt to adapt their technique. 

To differing young people I gave each a sentence. Their 
commission was: think this through, then with your friends in- 
terpret it as a three-minute play of your own devising, without 
words. Our evening was successful in numbers and—more 
significant—in ethical instruction. 

Axioms as The Tenfold Reverence can be changed; the 
brevity allows that they be easily remembered. The Beati- 
tudes, the Eightfold Path, are immortal poetry. Let us in the 
coarse prose of our time speak the essential thought of our re- 
ligion in terse manner. 

With thanks to the Beacon Press I have also held a candle- 
light service. Preceded by a midnight ramble, A Celebration 
to the Dawn, held upon a hill top, was very lovely. Our time of 
silence there was broken by the morning carol of the birds, 
breaking into song; they felt the dawn we could not yet 
discern. 

I am deeply persuaded that with America lies great promise 
for the future. You carry Immanuel in your hidden life. De- 
spite all contraries this is a great, even a religious age. It isa 
great joy to share its vibrant promise. 


| 
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Round Table 


On the Ministry 
E. Burdette Backus, Leader 


It was unanimously voted, on the motion 
of Rey. Dana McLean Greeley, to recom- 
mend to the General Conference the ob- 
servance of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the Divinity School Address by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

It was the consensus of the round table 
that the Partnership Plan of the Laymen’s 
League is greatly to be commended, and 


_ that it might well be extended to include 


religious as well as social subjects. 
The round table reaffirmed the sense of 


‘the importance of the place of the sermon 


as an integral part of the service of wor- 


ship. 


The ministers obviously make high de- 
mands on themselves in a great variety of 
fields, recognizing that they have as a 
minimum responsibility that of co-ordinat- 
ing the entire program of the church 
and directing it toward its main objec- 
tive. 

There was a general agreement of the 
fundamental importance of faith as the 
motivating power of the minister’s work, 
but a clear difference of opinion as to the 
specific objects of faith. It was obvious 
that we must rely for our sense of unity 
on the purposes which serve and not on the 
particular method by which we propose to 
instrument these purposes. 


On Religious Education 
Ernest W. Kuebler, Leader 


Believing that it is the obligation and 
duty of every parish and of all ministers 
to make every effort to maintain an active 
program of religious education, the fol- 
lowing recommendations are made: 


I. The entire parish should be informed 
by the minister and other church officials 
as to its religious education opportunities 
and responsibilities. To this end we recom- 
mend that: 


1. At least annually one Sunday service, 
including the sermon, be devoted to 
the subject of the parish religious- 
education work. 

2. Parents, teachers and minister to- 

gether should work out the definite 

objectives of the religious education 
program for the church year. 

Every church should have a religious 

education committee officially ap- 

pointed, whose chairman should be a 

member of the board of trustees of the 

church. 

When the annual budget of the 

church is prepared, adequate provi- 

sion should be made for the religious 
education work of the church. 


II. That an effective program of re- 
ligious education must include as essen- 
tials: 


Findings 


1. Training and participation in wor- 
ship. 

2. Creative instruction related to life 
of the day. 

8. Discriminating choice of experiences 
in social responsibilities. 

4. Opportunities for fellowship and 
understanding. 


III. The potential leaders and teachers 
of the religious education program must 
possess: 


1. An active sympathy with the aims of 
the church. 

2. Understanding of and sympathy 
with the point of view of the learner. 

3. Ability to impart information inter- 
estingly. 

4. A religious point of view toward life. 


IV. Every church should have a leader- 
ship-training program, including regular 
workers’ conferences. 

V. Each church, through its minister, 
should provide young people with adequate 
preparation for church membership. 


VI. Provision must be made by the 
adult members of the parish for real par- 
ticipation of young people in the ongoing 
work of the church. 


To those vitally interested in this round- 
table discussion it became increasingly 
clear that the task of religious education 
in its larger meaning is identical with the 
task of the church in aim and activity. 
In this sense religious education takes its 
rightful place as the method by means of 
which the individual and society may be- 
come spiritually effective. We believe that 
the “Good Life’ will not progress satis- 
factorily until the church recognizes 
Religious Education as something more 
than an appendage to its work—indeed as 
the essential instrument for its entire task. 


On the Church and the Community 
Ernest Caldecott, Leader 


The committee responsible for this re- 
port decided that the keynote should be 
“Let us learn to speak our minds freely 
and disagree agreeably.”’ That was the 
spirit in which we conducted our delibera- 
tions, and I gladly record the fact at the 
outset. 

There was unanimous agreement that 
the primary function of our Unitarian 
churches is spiritual. Long after man has 
been well fed, clothed, and housed he will 
have needs of far greater import than the 
material. However, the spiritual does not 
exist in a vacuum. We must be spiritual 
about something. As one of the speakers 
declared, in substance: ‘‘When people eat 
nothing but spiritual bread and take no 
exercise they become fat and finally resort 
to narcotics for inspiration. Spiritual 
nourishment and spiritual exercise must 
go hand in hand.” 


It appears clear that ministers are ex- 
pected to be active in some phase or 
other of community life. While church 
members pay his salary, they scarcely do 
so for exclusive self-gratification. Most 
complaints about ministers’ addresses 
on social problems are on grounds of their 
inadequate preparation both in the funda- 
mental social sciences and in knowledge 
of specific social facts. In addition it 
appears that some of them ride hobbies to 
death and do not always present their ut- 
terances with the maximum of dignity and 
tolerance for others. 

That the majority of the people in our 
churches are not much informed on social 
problems seemed to be accepted without 
discussion, although there are particular 
instances in almost every parish where 
several laymen and laywomen could help 
correct the partial view of the minister 
due to their activity in our workaday 
world. 

We make the following recommenda- 
tions: 


I. That great care be taken in our 
divinity schools for the proper prepara- 
tion of future ministers to deal with the 
life of the world about them. 


II. That, according to the mood of the 
particular churches, such an attitude and 
consequent action be taken as shall en- 
courage members to be socially active. 
In some churches this can be done by 
groups within the organization. In others, 
because of deep-rooted sentiment and 
tradition, individuals, as such, alone can 
act. But Unitarians have no excuse for 
ignorance or inactivity on some social 
matters suited to each person. Helpful 
literature should be made available. 


III. That the study of particular prob- 
lems be undertaken by our churches, and, 
wherever possible, some definite ‘social 
project promoted. This would sharpen the 
spiritual life of the communicants. 


IV. We recommend a better knowledge 
of the Department of Social Relations 
and the reorganized Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice. Denominational head- 
quarters will gladly furnish helpful infor- 
mation on many social questions. In 
particular we suggest that the Department 
of Social Relations prepare material in 
readily usable form for round-table and 
panel discussions in local churches. 


V. Above all we urge Unitarians to re- 
call that the great leadership of the early 
days of our movement, such as that of 
Channing and Parker, was such a com- 
bination of the spiritual and the social as 
to have given us a church history of which 
to be proud. But we cannot live on our 
capital. We must make our own religious 
living. For today this will best come by 
helping to produce such conditions of 
material existence as shall enable multi- 
tudes to experience the joy of the abun- 
dant life. 
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A STIRRING CONFERENCE 


HIS editorial is being written in the midst of the 
most stirring conference of religious liberals this 
writer has ever witnessed. A world in crisis is 

being faced with open eyes, with a fine courage and a 
high seriousness becoming a sensitive Church. The 
delegates have been hearing the bugle call of proph- 
ecy. ‘The atmosphere is charged with a splendid and 
moving spirit of commitment to the task of serving 
our present age triumphantly. A selective conscience 
has been at work, with the result that all the speakers 
have urged upon our delegates the primary necessity 
for building a religion, personal and social, adequate 
for a threatened civilization. 

The finger of Providence seemed visible this week 
in Niagara Falls in the emphasis upon our democratic 
privileges of “‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’”’ 
by two of the speakers, Rabbi Silver of Cleveland 
and Larry Davidow of Detroit. The stress upon our 
threatened human liberties by a liberal rabbi and a 
prominent champion of labor seemed to be no acci- 
dent, but the cosmic demand of an eternal order which 
protested the resistance of the evil forces of mankind. 
The integrity of the individual, the need for a collec- 
tivist society which will not outrage the long-sought 
freedom of the single member in society, these sub- 
jects constituted the concern of the spokesmen, day 
after day. The note of idealism and the accent of 
spiritual dedication were present in every plea. The 
religious meaning of our current struggles for an or- 
dered commonwealth seemed to be the major concern 
of the conference, a meaning to be found only in the 
activity of an aroused Church, prepared for the task. 
One goes home from Niagara Falls amazingly re- 
stored in faith and hope. Unitarians are not slumber- 
ing Van Winkles but trail-blazing Daniel Boones, men 
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certain that the wilderness can be made into an habi- 
tation and a home. This has not always been so in 


our fellowship, but it is true today. 


Stephen Hole Fritchman. 
* * 


SANFORD BATES 


HE announcement made at the General Confer- 
ence in Niagara Falls that Sanford Bates was 
the choice of the nominating committee for mod- 

erator under the new set-up will be received with en- 
thusiasm among Unitarians, and it is fully anticipated 
that favorable comment will be made in circles far 
outside our churches. It is fitting to introduce the 
nominee as one of our own who has made a name for 
himself in this country and abroad. A Unitarian by 
birth, he has continued to work at it, and has proudly 
carried the banner of our faith without obnoxious 
intrusion. To him the name Unitarian has repre- 
sented a living religious philosophy to be put into 
action. He has previously occupied offices of service 
among us and was until recently a member of the 
board of directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

Sanford Bates is one of the nation’s leading social 
engineers. From the office of Commissioner of the 
Department of Correction for the State of Massa- 
chusetts, he went to Washington to become superin- 
tendent of federal prisons. The task for which he 
was chosen completed, he saw that prison reform re- 
quired better attention to youth, and so he became 
president of the Boys’ Clubs of America. His recent 
book on penology is studied by all progressive social 
workers. 

A former Y. P. R. U.’er himself, he may be ex- 
pected to carry a clarion note to our churches of the 
importance of surrounding the next generation with 
a wholesome environment. His spiritual outlook 
will satisfy those who seek this emphasis, and his 
philosophy will be a challenge to the intellect. Al- 
though still young, Mr. Bates has the bearing of full 
maturity and possesses an exceedingly pleasing per- 
sonality. When he represents our cause among other 
groups he may be depended upon to maintain high 
standards. It seems that Sanford Bates was made 
for the office to which he will be elected next May. We 
salute him in the name of all our churches, and pledge 
to him that support which will ensure the maximum 
of success. 

Ernest Caldecott. 


* * 


OVERTONES OF HARMONY 


HE findings and recommendations of the round 
tables of the sixth General Conference have 
overtones of a great harmony which may not be 

apparent in the formal reports. The leaders in all 
three groups both said and implied that we Unitarians 
have gone beyond need for convincing ourselves what 
must be done, and are now most deeply concerned with 
how we can accomplish already accepted, common 
objectives. 

Mr. Kuebler reported that the round table on 
The Church School recognized the need of strengthen- 
ing practical working methods in religious education. 
Dr. Caldecott found that the round table on The 
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Church and the Community was in immediate agree- 
ment that the Church was expected to take leadership 
in community righteousness, and read from the report 
of his group: ‘““Thus the issue, if such there be, is how 
and when we Unitarians shall take our places in the 
local and the larger community, and not whether we 
ought to do it.” And, for the round table on The 
Minister, Mr. Backus reported the general agreement 
on the fundamental importance of faith, and said 
“St was obvious that we must rely for our sense of 
unity on the purpose which we exist to serve. .. .” 

There is no longer a difference as to our goals, in 
this we are of one conviction. Our present task, so 
well begun at our conference, is to discover the best 
tactics to insure our victory in the battle for freeing 
the human spirit in the name of a high religion. 

That this new spirit of agreement manifested 
itself first through our meeting together at the round 
table isimportant. It indicates the further possibility 
of the gathering together of our single minds into one. 
It proves that, while jealous of their individual in- 
tegrity, Unitarians can commit themselves to unity of 
purpose. It bidsusshed all despair for the democratic 
way of religion and to see that the cynic has given up 
his place at the round table for the one who sat there 
first—the one who saw the goals shine brightly and 
felt in his right arm a muscular strength. Back to the 
round table has come the knight ready to protect and 
extend the goods of the new age. 

Wallace W. Robbins. 


* * 


RELEASE FOR CREATIVITY 


NE would wish to be able to combine the many 
expressions that were heard about the excel- 
lence of the General’ Conference meetings. 

Possibly then it might be that an adequate descrip- 
tion of the quality of the experience there could be 
phrased. This cannot be done. The next best thing 
is to use a phrase which struck our thought in the 
midst of one of the meetings. It is a little fancy, yet 
to modify it is to lose some meaning. It is ‘‘release for 
creativity in religion.” More than anything else 
there seemed a release into forward movement. That 
forward movement seemed quite clearly toward 
creativity in our religious efforts. Throughout the 
pattern of a well-organized conference this release for 
creativity was felt. It was present in all the special 
meetings as well as in the general sessions. The pre- 
liminary Humanist Seminar was a meeting of utter 
freedom, held for no other purpose than to clarify 
and develop the thought of those interested. From 
all parts of the country a group was gathered, able to 
be together only because they were to attend the 
General Conference later. Morning, afternoon and 
evening, two hours at each session, and with informal 
discussion in between, the humanist meanings were 
tested under able leadership and earnest thought. 
Nothing so rewarding has ever been done in the hu- 
manist field, and the most outstanding reward was a 
genuine conviction that humanism can be, under 
freedom and a brotherly spirit, a creative rather than 
a divisive force in our denomination. 

The luncheon and dinner meetings brought to- 

gether interested and active workers for the General 


Alliance, Laymen’s League, Fellowship for Social 
Justice, Religious Education Department, Unitarian 
Student Commission, Ministerial Union, and finally 
the great body of delegates at the fellowship dinner. 
The inspiring addresses, such as those of Sanford 
Bates and Leroy Snyder, showing the strength of lay 
leadership, made each meeting notable. 

At the Ministerial Union luncheon the committee 
of the Department of the Ministry presented a plan 
for an effort to increase the effectiveness of the life and 
work of our ministers, a plan that was both filled with 
promise and typical of the strategy for progress going 
on in each field of the denominational life. 

The picture of the conference, if one could draw it 
fully in words, would be the picture of freedom, de- 
mocracy and leadership, fitting perfectly together to 
create new methods, new ideals, new projects, and 
through these to create new hopes in the life of Amer- 
ican religion. All the strands of the separate meetings 
were drawn together in the memorable fellowship 
dinner. There, we can say, thought, fellowship and 
symbolism, growing from the previous days, merged 
in the authentic religious experience, and it was not 
necessary to speak what we all knew—we march! 

Dale DeWitt. 


* * 


A COMMON WILL 


T is not possible fully to report the facts, or ade- 

ff quately to convey the spirit of such a conference 

as was held at Niagara Falls. We try in this is- 

sue of The Register to recall and to record the most 

significant facts, and to transmit something of the es- 
sential spirit in which those facts were clothed. 

The imagination suggests that for the conference 
there were strands of wills, with bases in local churches, 
converging at a point where a common will might 
manifest itself. It seemed obvious on all sides that 
such a will was seeking expression. The technique 
of conferring for joint expression has been much im- 
proved through the introduction of the round-table 
method. But new methods recently introduced 
among us for handling resolutions were not so decidedly 
successful as had been hoped, giving point to a sug- 
gestion made at the very end of the conference, that 
in future we do not consider resolutions, but confine 
ourselves wholly to the findings of round-table dis- 
cussions. At any rate, there were those many sep- 
arate wills seeking a common will. Devotional exer- 
cises, addresses, discussions, all seemed pointed to 
this. 

This seeking for a common will came most nearly 
to fulfillment on the occasion of the fellowship dinner. 
Here without exception the delegates of the conference 
were assembled. Our president made his stirring 
address calling for twenty thousand copies of the new 
hymnal in the churches, the number of subscriptions 
to The Christian Register doubled, the financial 
contributions from the churches this year raised to 
$45,000 by the time of our annual meeting next 
May. After a brief devotional service and the candle- 
lighting ceremony there was in each will a firm and 
sincere determination to answer the president’s call. 
We had been inducted into a common will. 

Payson Miller. 
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Resolutions Adopted 


The President’s Objectives 

Resolved: That the Sixth General Con- 
ference of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation heartily approves the objectives 
outlined by President Frederick May Eliot 
in his address at the fellowship dinner, 
October 27, 1937, namely, to reach, before 
the annual meeting in May, 1938, the goal 
of (1) twenty thousand copies of the new 
hymn book in use in our churches; (2) a 
doubling of the present subscription list 
of The Christian Register; and (8) increase 
in this year’s contributions to the Associa- 
tion from living Unitarians to the total of 
$45,000; and that we, the delegates here 
assembled, pledge individually our earnest 
efforts that this goal shall be attained. 


National Peace Conference 

Whereas, since their earliest days the 
churches of the Unitarian fellowship have 
been deeply concerned in the welfare of 
humanity and, 

Whereas, in their preaching and practice 
they have tried to exemplify a way of 
reason and justice not only confined to ec- 
clesiastical utterance but informing all our 
common life and raising that life to its 
highest dignity and fulfillment and, 

Whereas, the Department of Social Re- 
lations of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in January, 1934, became and is at 
this time a member organization of the 
National Peace Conference, which is now 
conducting an international campaign de- 
signed to remove the economic causes of 
world unrest and war, 

Now therefore be it resolved: We the dele- 
gates of the Unitarian churches of the 
Dominion of Canada and of the United 
States of America in Sixth General Con- 
ference assembled at the City of Niagara 
Falls, New York State, October 28, 1937, 
do heartily commend to our churches this 
campaign of the National Peace Confer- 
ence and urge upon our churches the fullest 
understanding of its purpose and the ut- 
most aid in its consummation. 


Minority Groups 

Whereas, outbreaks of terrorism and 
vigilantism have recently taken place in 
certain areas of the United States and 

Whereas, we observe in such incidents a 
spirit of defiance and lawlessness which 
constitutes a threat to ordered society, 

Be it resolved, that this Sixth General 
Conference vigorously condemns this spirit 
and reaffirms its faith in the Bill of Rights, 
and charges its churches to maintain their 
traditional vigilance in its defense. 


Labor and Capital 

Whereas, we recognize that labor’s grow- 
ing power, confirmed by recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
brings with it commensurate responsibilities, 

And whereas, we also recognize the ob- 
ligation of capital to meet issues in the 
epirit of fair play, 

Resolved, that we call upon our churches 


to exercise their powers of leadership to 
these ends, and that painstaking efforts be 
taken by our ministers to bring to the at- 
tention of their people and their com- 
munities any violation of this spirit and 
this obligation. 


Reciprocal Trade Treaties 

Whereas, the policy of economic na- 
tionalism, by which each nation strives 
to be economically self-sufficient, results 
in a lowered standard of living, and pro- 
motes ill will between nations that may 
lead to war, 

Therefore, resolved, that we heartily ap- 
prove the undertaking of the present Ad- 
ministration to remove barriers to inter- 
national commerce by means of the recip- 
rocal trade treaties. 


Exclusion of Orientals 


Whereas, our country by its exclusion of 
Orientals has in effect repudiated the re- 
ligious doctrine of the brotherhood of 
man and has affronted the dignity of 
Asiatic peoples, 

Therefore, resolved, that we favor the 
application of the quota system of immi- 
gration to the peoples of the Orient. 


International Discussions 
Resolved, that we favor American par- 
ticipation in international discussions and 
procedures looking toward the organiza- 
tion of the democratic peoples of the world 
for the maintenance of peace and freedom. 


Oxford and Edinburgh 


Resolved, that the American Unitarian 
Association, assembled at Niagara Falls 
for its Sixth General Conference, records 
its appreciation of the labors of the Uni- 
versal Christian Council for Life and Work 
at Oxford, England, and commends a 
careful study of the findings of that con- 
ference, together with the findings of the 
Conference on Faith and Order at Edin- 
burgh, to all our churches. 


Greetings 

Resolved: that the General Conference 
of the American Unitarian Association 
sends its greetings and good wishes to the 
International Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom, and 
thanks that Association for its kindness in 
sending one of its secretaries, Dr. Faber, 
to attend this meeting and to visit our 
churches. 

Resolved, that the Sixth General Con- 
ference of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation gratefully receives the greetings 
of the Universalist General Convention 
and pledges to the Convention renewed 
friendship and co-operation. 

Appreciation 

Resolutions of appreciation were voted 
to the following: The Religious Fellowship 
of Niagara Falls for greetings extended by 
that body to the conference. The Uni- 
tarians of Niagara Falls for their carefully- 


planned and generous hospitality. The 
Convention Bureau of Niagara Falls for its 
co-operation. The management of Hotel 
Niagara for excellent service. The con- 
ference committee for the skillful per- 
formance of its many duties. George G. 
Davis and Miss Florence Baer for excellent 
work in planning and arranging details of 
* * 


the conference. 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE A 


At the luncheon of the Fellowship for 
Social Justice, the chairman asked all 
members present to raise their hands. 
Then he asked all not members to raise 
their hands. A helpful friend at the head 
table then said: “‘I move that the second 
vote bemadeunanimous.”’ The chairman, 
perplexed: *'. ... The: (chairs eer 
oe eis) ADL, 5. = rer LU OS ee ony a Oe 
. . . . incomprehensible.” 

* * 


PENSION COMMISSION 


As usual the discussion ensuing upon the 
majority and minority reports of the 
Pension Committee resulted in great men- 
tal confusion on all sides. The following 
resolution was finally adopted: 

1. That the reports of the majority and 
minority of the Pension Commission be 
received and the Commission discharged; 
that the report of the subcommittee of 
February 12, 1936, as adopted by the 
Commission, be printed and distributed. 

2. That the board of directors be re- 
quested to appoint a committee of not less 
than five nor more than nine members to 
be known as the Committee on Pensions, 
to function as a subcommittee of the De- 
partment of the Ministry, for the purpose 
of co-operating with the Pension Society 
in a campaign to increase the interest of 
our churches in the contributory pension 
plan, and to raise funds for both contrib- 
utory and service pension funds. 

3. That the Association reaffirm its con- 
viction that the contributory pension plan 
should be developed as rapidly as 4 

* * 


OH BOY! 


A load of passengers going up in a Hotel 
Niagara elevator passed the floor of one 
of the passengers. This passenger ejacu- 
lated, “Oh Lord!’ Another passenger, 
a minister, corrected that ejaculation in 
these words: ‘You should have said, Oh 
Man! This car is full of humanists.” 
Another passenger, an Alliance woman, 
made a further correction: “No. Yo 
should have said, Oh Boy!” 

* * 


THE GOLDEN GATE 


Dr. C. S. S. Dutton invited the General 
Conference to San Francisco for its 1939 
meeting, in the name of the board of the 
Western Conference. This invitation was 
seconded by Dr. Ernest Caldecott. The 
chairman then expressed the hope that the 
two gentlemen who had just spoken would 
think twice before ushering all these 
Unitarian leaders to the Golden Gate. 
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Board of Directors Meeting 


\ 


A meeting of the board of directors of 
the American Unitarian Association was 
held at the Hotel Niagara, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., Thursday, October 28, 1937. 

The Committee on Church Extension 
and Maintenance reported that it had in 
effect a three-point program: (1) Radio 
broadcasting; (2) Planting of new churches; 
(3) More thoroughgoing support of some 
of our churches. 

Rey. Lon Ray Call, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, was ap- 


_ pointed regional director of the Associa- 


' tion for the area of the Western Unitarian 


Conference. 

Upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Church Extension and Mainte- 
nance it was voted to make an appropria- 
tion for preaching at Santa Monica, Calif., 
and for work at Houston, Tex. 

The Committee on Religious Education 
reported on the objectives of the Depart- 
ment for the next two years, and it was 
voted to approve the recommendations for 
the reorganization of the Department so 
as to abolish the office of associate secre- 
tary and to create two new positions of 
field secretary and executive secretary, 
this reorganization to become effective 
March 1, 19388. 

It was voted to request the Committee 
on Foreign Relations to recommend a di- 
rector of the Department of Foreign Rela- 
tions to serve without salary. 

The sum of $100 was appropriated 
toward The International News Sheet of 
the Genera! Alliance. 

A report of the special committee ap- 
pointed to confer with the trustees of The 
Christian Register was heartily approved 
and adopted, and the administration was 
requested to present definite plans at the 
December meeting of the board for carry- 
ing out the recommendations contained 
in the report. 

It was voted to approve the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Agnes Sheldon of Greenfield, 
Mass., as a trustee of the Prospect Hill 
School. 

It was voted to confirm the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Social 
Relations that one of the means of strength- 
ening the position of all our churches is to 


_ create a better understanding of Uni- 


tarianism on the part of other religious 
bodies, and to approve the suggestion that 
the policy of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation sha!l be to make possible Uni- 
tarian representation when invited at 
interdenominational conferences. 

Upon the recommendation of the Pub- 
lications Committee it was voted to pub- 
lish ‘‘Meditations for Liberals’ by Dr. 
Horace Westwood and “The Theological 


_ Method -of Jesus” by William Wallace 


Fenn, provided satisfactory arrangements 
could be made by the Publications Depart- 
ment. It was also voted to publish ‘‘Se- 


lections for Lent’’ by Henry Hallam Saun- 
derson. 

Consideration was given to proposed 
amendments to the by-laws of the board, 
and it was voted to amend the by-laws so 
that the heads of the various departments 
of the Association will be known as depart- 
mental directors rather than secretaries. 

It was voted to have Rev. E. M. Baker 
and Percy W. Gardner, Esq., bonded. 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Dr. Walter R. 
Hunt, and Professor James A. Tufts were 
elected honorary life members of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

A report was received from the Uni- 
tarian Student Commission to the effect 
that the Commission had been set up and 
that Rev. G. Ernest Lynch had accepted 
the position of executive secretary and 
Miss Helen Barnard that of office secre- 
tary, both on a part-time basis. 


Palfrey Perkins, Secretary. 


Special Meetings 


Various special meetings were held in 
connection with the General Conference. 

Dr. Ernest M. Best, president of the 
International Y. M. C. A. College of 
Springfield, Mass., spoke on ‘‘What Is 
Religious Education?”’ under the auspices 
of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation. He said that the principles of all 
education, secular and religious, are the 
same, but religious education differs from 
other education in that it seeks to develop 
devotion to a great cause. A plan, to be 
announced later, for the reorganization of 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, was 
approved. 

At a dinner sponsored by the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League the Honorable San- 
ford Bates, nominee for moderator of the 
A. U. A., spoke on the subject, ‘“‘Citizens of 
1950.” His address appears elsewhere in 
The Register. 

At the same time the Unitarian Stu- 
dent Commission held a dinner meeting 
for a general discussion of the recently- 
reported plan for student work. At a 
later meeting a committee of western 
ministers was appointed to co-operate with 
the commission in supervising student 
work in the Western Conference area. 

At the luncheon of the General Al- 
liance, the president presented the mem- 
bers of the executive board and chairmen 
of committees. There were short addresses 
by Mrs. Charles E. St. John, president of 
the International Union of Liberal Chris- 
tian Women, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, for- 
mer president of the Generai Alliance, Dr. 
H. Faber of Holland, secretary of the 
International Association of Religious 
Freedom, Mrs. John R. Williams of 
Rochester, N. Y., and Mrs. Oscar Mertz of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Unitarian Ministerial Union 
sponsored a luncheon at which Leroy 
Snyder, vice president of Gannett News- 
papers, gave an address on “A Layman’s 
Religion.”’ This address will be published 
either in The Register or in pamphlet form, 
or both. 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice held two meetings. Ata meeting 
called for business the president announced 
a “National Enrollment of Religious 
Liberals for Social Action,’’ which aims 


at an organization of at least 1,000 re- 
ligious liberals from the Unitarian, Uni- 
versalist, and other liberal Churches with 
no organized social action group. Calling 
attention to the 1937-1938 platform, Mr. 
Wilson declared that it is an effort to guide 
and inform concerning present issues, and 
not a test of membership. A request was 
made that the names of interested Uni- 
tarians be sent to him at 301 N. Mayfield 
Ave., Chicago. Two resolutions were 
passed as follows: Resolved, that the U. F. 
S. J. recommends to its members that they 
familiarize themselves with the Workers’ 
Defense League, particularly in regard to 
their activities in defending civil liberties 
in Tampa and political prisoners in Cuba, 
and that they give such support to this 
organization as is deemed advisable from 
such a study. And, Resolved, that the 
U. F. S. J. express its sympathy with the 
United Christian Council for Democracy, 
with which it is affiliated, in its efforts to 
clarify the common economic basis of the 
middle class and labor. At this meeting 
Larry Davidow, Unitarian layman of 
Detroit and head of the legal staff of the 
American Automobile Workers’ Union, 
gave an address built upon the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Bill of Rights 
as these relate to the present labor conflict 
in this country. 

The second meeting of the fellowship 
was the last meeting of the conference. 
One hundred and twenty-five were pres- 
ent. This meeting held a panel discussion 
of the question, ‘Can We Keep America 
Out of War?” The greatest agreement was 
found upon the point that the economic 
causes of war must be co-operatively con- 
quered before permanent world security 
can be reached. 

« * 
UNIVERSALIST GREETINGS 

Resolved, that the Universalist General 
Convention, assembled in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 22, 1937, sends most sincere and 
kindly greetings to the American Unitarian 
Association at its meetings next week in 
Niagara Falls, with the pledge of earnest 
co-operation in the continued effort to 
promote enlightened, liberal, progressive 
religion so greatly needed in the present 
era of unwonted stress and strain on 
every sice. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 
About fifty cars were in the sight-seeing 
cavalcade on Tuesday afternoon. A group 
met with Dr. Henry Wilder Foote to try 
some of the songs in thenew hymnal. Rev. 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr., showed motion 
pictures of the Oxford Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals held last August. 
* * 
AVERAGE TIP 
A delegate traveling to the conference 
by train wished to tip his porter properly, 
and so asked him what his average tip was. 
The porter replied that it was one dollar. 
Upon leaving the train the delegate gave 
the porter one dollar. The latter was 
later heard to remark to a friend: “Boy, 
that’s the first time in four years that I 
got my average.” 
* * 
BEAT THE DUTCH 
Dr. H. Faber, reporting on how his at- 
titude toward America had changed since 
he has come here, referred to his unevent- 
ful visit to Chicago, at precisely the time 
when his home in Holland was being 
robbed. Remarked the chairman: ‘Some 
things do beat the Dutch.” 


ioe 


EVENING ALLIANCE 

The November meeting of the Boston, 
Mass., Evening Alliance has been post- 
poned to November 18. This will be guest 
night. President Frederick May Eliot 
will speak on “Religion and the Profes- 
sional Spirit.’ A supper in the parish hall 
of the Arlington Street Church will pre- 
cede the meeting. 


Church Announcements 
BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 
BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Schoo! 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
{nson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Week-day 
services. 12 noon. Nov. 16-19, Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, D. D., The First Universalist Church, Lynn. 
NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Florida home offers winter accommodations for 
Modern house in attractive country 
Mrs. Leroy Smith, 


limited number. 
setting convenient to town. 
Route 1, Mount Dora, Florida. 


~ BIBLE 


A guiding light 
—A source of 
inspiration! 


All sizes 
and 
prices. 


Write 
for catalog 
or call at 

MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., 


Boston 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religsous, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizattons which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Associatio 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 

Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Seorsiary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


The organized man-power of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


“Especially in this age, when liberalism stands 
embattled more than ever against reaction in 
religion and politics, against dictatorships that 
bind the human soul; when the very concept 
Of liberalism is being challenged as never be- 
fore .... liberal churches would be faithless. 
to their mission and their message if they did 
not strengthen their forces to the utmost.” — 
From “Vital Elements in Church Building.” 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


Unitarian. 


| day. $3.00 per year. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel warthy of 
It renders excellent service pe gilt moe 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘Ibotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles, 

Bugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr, Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9 a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S.'T., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 


day, 11 a m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


